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Our hosts had in the meanwhile been busy arranging for
our comfort. We found a large room prepared and a
table ready spread for our breakfast. They had procured
table cloths, china, knives and forks, from some shop in
the city. The drive had made us hungry; we enjoyed
the breakfast our servants had prepared. ~We had fish
and rice and eggs; there was no bread, but thin cakes of
unleaven flour were no bad substitute.
When the table was cleared I sat down to write;'
my companions, having nothing to do, disposed'them-
selves for a siesta. Our room was long and narrow,
the windows on one side opened on to a terrace over-
hanging the river, those on the other side looked into a
courtyard. I was absorbed in my writing, the others
had fallen asleep, when I was aroused by the sound of a
great commotion; men were hurrying to and fro, there
were shouts and cries, and from over the river came the
report of matchlocks. I started up, my companions
awoke; we seized our guns and ran out on the terrace.
The terrace was already filled with the Seths' servants,
the flat roofs of the neighbouring houses were also
crowded with men. They were all looking towards the
river. On the further side were several villagers, shout-
ing and throwing their arms aloft as if imploring assist-
ance. As soon as I could procure silence, we made out
that they lived in a village behind a grove of trees near
the bank, and that it was being attacked by the in-
habitants of a larger village a little further off. They
were begging me for aid to repel the attack; I had
none to give. I could merely promise that when order
was restored their assailants should be punished. The
promise did not seem to give them much satisfaction.
They remained for some time on the bank, continuing
their cries for assistance. As night came on a pyramid